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COLLEGE  CALENDAR. 


1908. 

September  28 — Registration. 

September  29— Fall  Term  begins. 

December    18 — Fall  Term  ends. 

December    18  to  January  5— Holiday  vacation. 

1909. 

January  5 — Winter  Term  begins. 

March  26 — Winter  Term  ends. 

March  26  to  April  6 — Spring  vacation. 

April       6 — Spring  Term  begins. 

June      16 — Annual  Meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees. 

June      20 — Baccalaureate  Sermon. 

June      21 — Athenaeum  Literary  Society  Anniversary. 

June      22 — Annual  Commencement. 
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COLLEGE  FACULTY. 


ZEPHANIAH  A.  SPACE,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  President. 

lowell  c.  Mcpherson,  a.  m.,  vice-president. 

CARL  CHURCHILL,  Ph.  B.,  Dean. 

ABBIE  E.  WEEKS,  A.  M.,  Dean  of  the  Women. 
Professor  of  English. 

GEORGE  W.  EDDY,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  Philosophy  and  History. 

LEROY  M.  COFFIN,  B.  S., 
Professor  of  Mathematics. 

LESTER  D.  BEERS,  B.  S., 
Professor  of  Science. 

ALICE  A.  MENDENHALL,  A.  B., 
Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

ABELS.  WOOD.,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Oratory. 

lowell  c.  Mcpherson,  a.  m., 

CLARA  BRUCH-McPHERSON,  A.  B., 
Sacred  Literature. 

FRANCES  S.  ROSE,  Ph.  B., 
Professor  of  German. 

NELLIE  GRIFFIN  CHURCHILL. 
Instructor  in  French. 

ROSE  CHRISTINE  CUMINS-GRIFFITH, 

Director  of  the  Department  of  Music. 

Instructor  in  Piano  and  Organ. 

HEINRICH  JACOBSEN. 
Voice  and  Chorus. 
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INSTITUTE  CALENDAR,  1908-1909. 


September  1. — Fall  Terra  begins. 
November  6. — Fall  Term  ends. 
November  9. — First  Winter  Term  begins. 
December  18. — January  5. — Holiday  vacation. 
January  25-29 — Regents'  Examinations. 
January  29. — First  Winter  Term  ends. 
February  1. — Second  Winter  Term  begins. 
March  26. — April  6. — Spring  vacation. 
April  16. — Second  Winter  Term  ends. 
April  19. — Spring  Term  begins. 
June  14-18. — Regents'  Examinations. 
June  16-22. — Anniversary  Week. 
June  17. — Oympic  Anniversary. 
June  18. — Theta  Psi  Anniversary. 
June  19. — Graduating  Exercises. 
June  20. — Baccalaureate  Sermon. 
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INSTITUTE  FACULTY. 


ZEPHANIAH  A.  SPACE,  A.  M.,  D.  D., 
President. 

CARL  CHURCHILL,  Ph.  B., 

Principal, 

Ancient  History,  English  III,  Bookkeeping. 

ABBIE  E.  WEEKS,  A.  M., 
Preceptress, 

English  IV. 

DORA  GOODALE  JUDD,  B.  S., 
EnglisJi  Iy  English  II,  English  History,  Botany. 

FRANCES  S.  ROSE,  Ph.  B., 
German,  Latin  I,  Cossar. 

LESTER  D.  BEERS,  B.  S., 
Physics,   Chemistry. 

LEROY  M.  COFFIN,  B.  S., 
Algebra,  Geometry. 

ALICE  A.  MENDENHALL,  A.  B., 
Cicero,  Vergil. 

NELLIE  GRIFFIN-CHURCHILL, 
French. 

MARY  LYNNE  SPACE,  A.  B., 
Preliminary  Subjects,  Drawing. 

BERTHA  A.  BALL  HUNT, 
Stenography i   Typewriting. 
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TRUSTEES. 


Term  Expires  in  1909. 

FRANK  C.  BALL        Muncie,  Ind, 

JOHN  H.  JOHNSON Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

H.  J.  OWENS Bluff  Point,  N.  Y. 

T.  A.  STEVENS Keuka  Park,  N.  Y. 

A.M.TAYLOR Keuka  Park,  N.  Y. 

WILLIAM  R.  WOOD .Fairport,  N.  Y. 

HENRY  HURLBUT Keuka  Park,  N.  Y. 

C.  S.  PENDLETON Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

Terra  Expires  in  1910. 

JULIA  A.  BALL    Keuka  Park,  N.  Y, 

ROBERT  STEWART Rochester,  N.  Y. 

M.  C.  MINER    West  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

C.  W    KIMBALL Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

L.  M.  HUNT Springfield,  Mass. 

WALTER  B.  TOWER Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

WILLIAM  McLATCHY Keuka  Park,  N.  Y. 

H.  R.  SAUNDERS North  Scriba,  N.  Y. 

Term  Expires  In  1911. 

Mrs.  A.  C.  McKOON    Keuka  Park,  N.  Y. 

N.  B.  JACKSON Keuka  Park,  N.  Y. 

WILLIAM  W.  BEANE    Keuka  Park,  N.  Y. 

LOWELL  C.  MCPHERSON Keuka  Park,  N.  Y. 

W.  H.  JUDD • Keuka  Perk,  N.  Y. 

Z.  A.  SPACE Keuka  Park,  N.  Y. 

JOSEPH  A.  SERENA Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

ALBERT  CROSBY   Keuka  Park,  N.  Y, 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 


Z.  A.  SPACE President 

l.  c.  Mcpherson, vice-president 

W.  H.  JUDD Secretary  and  Treasurer 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 


Z.  A.  SPACE,  Chairman. 
W.  H.  JUDD,  SEC.  T.  A.  STEVENS. 

H.  W.  HURLBUT.  ALBERT  CROSBY. 

lowell  c.  Mcpherson.         joseph  a.  serena. 


HONORARY  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 


No  person  shall  be  eligible  for  membership  in  this  Board  until  active 
service  has  been  rendered  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  a  period  often  years. 

GEORGE  R.  HOLT,  D.  D.,  PHINEAS  FORD, 

Jackson,  Mich.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

A.  W.  GATES,  ESQ.,  L.  W.  RAYMOND, 

Thompson,;  Pa.  East  Extan,  Maine. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  PENDLETON, 
Oneonta,  N.  Y. 
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'  I  'HIS  number  of  the  College  Record  presents  a  consider- 
able amount  of  material  prepared  by  students.  All 
matter  under  Athletics  has  been  prepared  by  them,  and  in  ad- 
dition they  have  presented  several  exercises  written  in  the 
regular  course  of  work,  an  article  on  the  advantages  of  Keuka 
College,  and  the  work  of  the  Athenaeum  Society. 
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KKUKA  COLLEGE. 

TJOW  many  times  we  have  heard  the  Psalmist's  remark 
-*■  -*-  changed  to  express  the  thought  of  some  enthusiast  re- 
garding the  location  of  Keuka  College,  "Beautiful  for  situation 
is  Keuka  College." 

It  is  a  most  attractive  place,  and  is  rapidly  becoming  a  popu- 
lar summer  resort,  as  well  as  a  very  desirable  center  for  the 
education  of  young  men  and  women  who  in  all  probability 
would  be  denied  the  privileges  of  higher  education  were  it  not 
for  the  opportunities  here  given. 

Dean  Churchill  has  issued  a  folder  containing  the  following 
statement  : 

"Keuka  College  and  Institute  is  for  those  who  have  $190,  or 
even  a  little  less,  for  a  year's  school.  When  you  can  get  a 
college  education  at  a  cost  of  $800  it  will  pay  you  to  borrow 
the  money,  if  necessary.  By  comparing  the  earnings  of  edu- 
cated and  of  uneducated  men  in  Massachusetts,  the  cash  value 
of  every  day  in  upper  schools  is  found  to  be  $10.  A  day  at 
•  Keuka  College  costs  about  $1.00.  The  profit  is  about  900  per 
cent." 

Add  to  this  the  profit  in  character  and  possibilities  and  I  am 
sure  you  will  think  more  seriously  of  Keuka  College  than  ever 
before  as  a  place  to  educate  young  people  of  limited  means. 

But  not  only  is  the  College  a  place  for  the  class  just  men- 
tioned, but  a  most  wholesome  place  for  young  people  of  all 
classes,  irrespective  of  means  or  intellectual  qualifications,  ex- 
cept that  they  be  prepared  to  do  academic  work. 

Parents  and  guardians,  who  are  concerned  about  the  relig- 
ious life  of  their  children  and  wards,  should  write  the  College 
and  ascertain  what  is  now  being  done,  from  the  Christian 
standpoint,  to  interest  and  direct  the  thought  of  all  who  attend 
school  here. 

A  special  Bible  department,  under  the  management  and  in- 
struction of  Mrs.  E.  C.  McPherson,  A.  B.,  is  organized,  and 
begins  its  work  with  the  opening  of  the  winter  term. 
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AN     OPEN  LETTER. 

TT  gives  us  pleasure  to  report  that  Keuka  College,  which  has 
•*■  cost  us  so  much  time,  energy,  and  sacrifice,  appears  to  be 
entering  on  a  new  period  of  development.  The  Disciples  of 
Christ  have  joined  with  us,  and  are  entering  heartily  into  the 
work  of  raising  funds  for  its  development  and  equipment. 

Some  of  us  have  always  felt  that  to  be  thoroughly  prepared 
for  teaching  or  preaching  the  Gospel,  our  workers  should  be 
educated  in  our  colleges.  Candidates  for  our  pulpits  appeal  to 
us  more  strongly  if  they  have  been  educated  at  Hillsdale  or 
Bates  than  if  they  have  been  trained  elsewhere. 

Then,  too,  Keuka  College,  is  more  than  a  college  where  the 
word  of  God  is  taught.  It  is  a  place  where  Christian  union, 
Which  we  have  so  beautifully  preached,  is  being   exemplified. 

In  order  to  interest  a  large  number  of  people  and  give  them 
an  opportunity  in  sharing  in  the  dividends  of  joy  and  success 
that  are  sure  to  come,  we  are  organizing  a  "  Keuka  College 
Association. ' ' 

Any  person  may  become  a  member  by  the  payment  of 
one  dollar  per  year.  No  other  funds  or  dues  will  be 
required.  Let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  the  membership  is 
to  be  renewed  annually.  If  not,  the  member  simply  loses  his 
place  in  the  Association,  and  his  name  will  be  cancelled  from 
the  enrollment. 

The  members  of  the  Association  are  expected  to  maintain  a 
lively  interest  in  the  prosperity  and  Christian  influence  of  the 
college. 

"  Everybody's  business  is  nobody's  business,"  so  this  is 
being  delegated  to  consecrated  women  lest  it  come  to  naught. 

Will  you  take  the  matter  up  and  talk  it  up  in  your  church 
and  community  ?  Get  as  many  members  as  you  can  ?  Give 
every  one  an  opportunity  to  share  in  this  great  enterprise  ?  If 
you  can  not,  kindly  write  us,  giving  a  list  of  brethren  and 
sisters  in  your  church  whom  you  think  we  might  interest. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  any  literature  of  the  College 
that  you  may  desire,  and  help  you  in  every  way  that  we  can. 

Of  course  many  appeals  are  made  to  your  church  and  peo- 
ple, but  here  is  one  that  ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  and  in 
which  we  have  a  common  interest. 
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Will   you  do  what  you   can,  now,  and  thus  help  in   doing 
what  will  ultimately  prove  to  be  a  timely  and  beneficent  work, 
and  add  greatly  to  our  efficiency  and  usefulness  as  a  people  ? 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  L.  C.  McPherson, 
Mrs.  Z.  A.  Space,  President. 

See.  and  Treas. 


T 


WHY  KKUKA  COLLEGE  IS  A  WISE  CHOICE. 

4 '  With  all  thy  getting ,  get  understanding. ' ' 

HE  college  bred  man  or  woman  is  the  one  capable  of  the 
widest  "understanding."  He  shows  his  superiority  in 
every  calling  of  life.  He  succeeds  better  in  the  learned  pro- 
fesssions  than  the  person  who  takes  up  these  vocations  with 
merely  a  high  school  experience,  because  his  foundation  is 
broader  and  deeper  ;  because  he  has  received  the  seeds  of  a 
wider  life,  and  because  he  knows  more  of  men.  The  business 
man  who  has  taken  a  college  course  is  the  one  who  has  the 
most  executive  power  and  the  greatest  possibilities  of  success. 
The  mind  is  cultivated,  and  wrong  tendency  is  pruned  away 
by  a  college  education  in  the  same  manner  that  a  grape  vine, 
fertilized  and  pruned,  is  fitted  to  bear  more  fruit. 

Some  people  rise  above  their  surroundings  ;  the  majority  do 
not.  Therefore  in  selecting  a  college  it  is  well  to  take  thought 
concerning  its  location  and  environment.  A  more  picturesque 
spot  could  hardly  be  found  than  Keuka  Lake.  A  more  ideal 
location  for  a  college  could  certainly  not  be  chosen  than  the 
site  of  Keuka.  Removed  from  the  noise,  excitement,  and 
attractions  of  a  great  city,  the  college  has  an  air  of  repose 
which  tends  to  promote  concentrated  study.  Yet  it  is  not 
isolated,  for  its  connection  with  a  flourishing  town  by  both 
trolley  and  steamboat  affords  ample  opportunity  for  necessary 
busines's  or  pleasure.  The  beautiful  in  nature  appeals  to  every 
one  of  us,  especially  during  our  formative  years,  when  that 
part  of  our  knowledge  obtained  from  text-books  is  being 
accumulated.  Every  student  of  Keuka  learns  to  love  the 
lake,  the  hills.  If  he  is  in  the  least  romantic,  he  takes  great 
pleasure  in  the  variety  of  indescribable  sunsets. 
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The  physical  side  of  education  is  not  neglected  at  Keuka. 
The  campus  is  supplied  with  tennis  courts.  The  basket  ball 
team  has  done  splendid  work  already  this  year,  for  it  has  won 
a  majority  of  the  games  played  with  other  schools.  There  is 
also  a  base  ball  team.  When  the  lake  freezes,  as  it  does  every 
winter,  the  skating  is  fine.  In  the  spring  the  lake  is  used  for 
swimming  and  boating.  The  climber  finds  an  abundance  of 
hills. 

To  most  persons  the  expense  of  a  college  course  is  an  item 
of  considerable  importance.  An  education  is  supposed  to  be 
costly,  and,  therefore,  out  of  the  reach  of  many  capable, 
bright  young  people.  If  they  could  find  a  school  where  the 
expenses  were  light,  or  where  they  could  partly  earn  their 
way,  they  would  enter  without  the  slightest  hesitation. 
Keuka  is  within  the  reach  of  every  ambitious  young  man  or 
young  woman.  It  is  well,  also,  for  people  who  have  plenty  of 
money  to  practice  economy,  when  such  a  school  as  Keuka  is 
accessible,  and  to  save  their  surplus  income  for  use  in  after 
life.  It  is  not  wise  for  the  young  person  with  means  un- 
necessarily to  exhaust  his  resources  during  his  college  years. 
He  should  save  as  large  a  proportion  as  possible  for  starting 
himself  in  his  chosen  profession,  or  for  establishing  his  life 
work. 

Every  one  should  take  a  general  college  course  as  a  founda- 
tion before  he  specializes  in  any  direction.  In  the  physical 
w7orld  disproportioned  growth  is  called  deformity.  In  the 
mental  world  specialization  without  a  sufficiently  broad  foun- 
dation results  in  narrow-mindedness.  Daniel  Coit  Gilman, 
the  first  President  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  said  :  "If 
the  drift  of  university  work  in  this  country  is  toward  prema- 
ture and  excessive  specialization,  many  a  mariner  is  doomed 
to  shipwreck  on  that  rock."  In  Germany,  where  specializa- 
tion has  been  favored,  the  cry  is,  tl  Too  many  specialists!" 
Happy  and  fortunate  is  the  specialist  who  knows  something 
about  everything,  and  everything  about  some  one  thing. 

Keuka  College  affords  every  opportunity  for  a  broad  and 
comprehensive  education.  It  offers  Classical,  Scientific,  Busi- 
ness, and  Biblical  courses.  All  its  diplomas  are  granted  under 
the  seal   of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York.     The 
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State  Board  of  Regents  says  that  Keuka  is  among  the 
best  of  the  small  colleges  in  the  State.  Splendid  advantages 
in  both  vocal  and  instrumental  music  are  offered.  A  special 
feature  of  the  vocal  department  is  the  large  chorus  class, 
which  is  enjoyed  by  all  its  members.  A  concert  was  given  be- 
fore the  Christmas  holidays,  and  preparations  are  in  progress 
now  for  another,  to  be  given  at  the  end  of  the  next  college  term. 

There  is  a  religious  influence  about  Keuka  too  important  to 
be  passed  over  lightly.  Keuka  is  not  a  denominational  col- 
lege, but  it  is  a  Christian  college.  A  deplorable  tendency 
toward  atheism  prevails  at  the  present  day  among  college  stu- 
dents. This  is  the  result  of  the  neglect  of  proper  moral 
training  while  striving  for  intellectual  attainments.  The  two 
should  go  hand  in  hand.  Then  the  result  will  be  graduates 
cultured  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word.  Of  the  graduates 
of  Keuka,  a  large  percentage  are  men  and  women  engaged  in 
Christian  work,  and  in  educational  work.  Only  a  strong  fac- 
ulty and  energetic,  ambitious  students  could  make  such  a 
record.  Keuka  proves  that  the  quality  of  the  men,  rather 
than  large  endowments,  make  a  college. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  things  about  Keuka  is  that  it  is 
a  co-educational  school.  In  the  West,  where  so  many  pro- 
gressive schools  and  universities  are  coming  to  the  front  on 
account  of  excellence  of  scholarship,  co-education  is  not  a 
question.  It  is  a  settled  fact.  Experience  has  proven  that 
the  highest  grade  of  work  is  done,  and  the  best  results  are 
reaped  when  young  men  and  women  are  educated  in  the 
same  college.  Boys  and  girls  are  together  in  the  home  and  in 
their  early  school  life.  After  they  are  out  in  the  world  they 
are  thrown  together.  Why  should  they  be  separated  during 
their  college  life  ?  Men's  ideals  of  womanhood  is  raised  by 
contact  with  the  college  bred  girl.  Men  who  have  definite 
views  for  life  wield  a  valuable  influence  over  young  women 
whose  tendency  is  to  act  on  caprice. 

The  students  at  Keuka  are  enthusiastic  about  the  social  life 
of  the  school.  Every  Saturday  evening,  when  there  is  no 
basket  ball  game,  some  kind  of  entertainment  is  planned. 
These  gatherings  seem  to  be  enjoyed  by  both  teachers  and 
pupils.     The  Y.  W.  C  A.  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  are  active  organi- 
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zations  in  the  machinery  of  the  college.  In  the  literary 
society,  college  credit  is  given  for  the  work  done. 

It  is  true  that  Keuka  is  a  small  college,  but  the  arguments 
brought  forward  in  favor  of  large  institutions  are  overwhelmed 
by  the  advantages  of  small  schools.  In  great  colleges  the 
student  of  ability  loses  his  identity.  He  has  no  individuality. 
Only  the  occasional  genius  receives  proper  personal  atten- 
tion. Students  come  into  contact  with  their  professors  merely 
in  the  class  room.  They  do  not  have  sufficient  opportunity 
for  recitation,  for  the  classes  are  too  large.  In  Keuka  each 
student  has  his  own  particular  place,  as  in  the  home. 

Are  not  the  advantages  of  Keuka  College  very  evident  ? 
The  location  is  ideal,  the  environments  clean  and  sweet.  The 
expenses  are  so  low  that  the  school  is  open  to  everyone.  A 
general  college  education  is  necessary  before  specializing,  and 
Keuka  offers  a  broad,  splendid  course.  The  Christian  atmos- 
phere is  wholesome,  and  the  social  life  is  pleasant.  Keuka 
College  is  a  college  where  are  learned  the  lessons  of  true 
living,  that  living  which  produces  ideal  homes,  honest  busi- 
ness, and  ultimate  success. 

Keuka  Institute.  —M.  M.,  'op. 

THE  ATHENAEUM  SOCIETY. 

r  I  'HE  Athenaeum  Literary  Society  occupies  a  spacious  and 
■*■  attractive  room  on  the  fourth  floor.  It  was  designed 
especially  for  the  society,  and  is  furnished  with  seats,  oak 
chairs,  and  table,  and  a  new  upright  piano.  Sash  curtains  at 
the  windows,  and  a  large  hanging  lamp  add  much  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  room. 

The  object  of  this  Society  is  the  improvement  of  its  mem- 
bers in  parliamentary  law,  the  art  of  public  speaking, 
and  literary  composition.  The  student  feels  the  need  of  these 
things,  the  first  two  of  which  cannot  be  acquired  in  the  class- 
room. In  order  to  make  the  work  interesting  and  definite, 
this  last  term  the  Society  has  been  studying  the  main  features 
of  China,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  the  work  is 
profitable. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  program  the  devotional  exer- 
are  <  onducted  by  the  Chaplain.     The  programs  are  made 
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up  of  papers,  short  talks,  abstracts,  and  stories  on  China,  the 
last  to  brighten  the  programs.  They  are  also  made  more 
attractive  by  a  few  musical  numbers,  which  are  given  by  the 
members  and  friends  of  the  Society. 

Entire  control  and  management  is  in  the  hands  of  its  mem- 
bers, who  are  led  by  the  President  and  assisted  by  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent. The  Vice-President,  with  the  committee  of  President, 
Secretary,  and  Musical  Director,  plan  and  assign  the  work.  All 
the  members  are  very  much  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
Society,  and  willingly  take  all  the  assignments.  They  also 
take  an  active  part  in  the  business  meetings  which  follow  the 
literary  program. 

With  a  pleasant  Society  room  and  a  sum  of  money  in  the 
treasury  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  the  room  better  than  at 
present,  certainly  the  Athenaeums  should  be  inspired  to  do 
good  work,  as  they  have  done  in  the  past  years,  and  they  are 
in  hopes  to  make  it  even  more  profitable  in  the  near  future. 

—  The  Preside?it. 

JOHN  RUSKIN'S  TEACHING  AND   INFLUENCE. 

JOHN  RUSKIN  was  born  in  London  in  1819.  His  father 
^  was  a  wine  merchant,  who  had  grown  wealthy  in  his 
trade.  His  mother  was  a  woman  of  cultivated  tastes  ;  a  strict 
disciplinarian,  vitally  interested  in  the  education  and  moral 
training  of  her  son.  Both  parents  were  lovers  of  good  pictures 
and  good  books.  The  boy  read  daily  with  his  mother ;  the 
Bible  was  the  book  most  read,  the  influence  of  which  is  shown 
everywhere  in  his  writings.  By  frequent  excursions  into  the 
country  with  his  family,  the  boy  learned  to  love  the  flowers 
and  the  charms  of  landscape.  On  account  of  ill  health  he  was 
kept  under  a  private  tutor  until  he  entered  Christ  College, 
Oxford,  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  He  was  not  an  especially 
brilliant  student,  and  was  compelled  to  leave  his  college  work 
after  two  years,  on  account  of  his  health.  In  1842,  however, 
he  received  his  degree.  His  parents  intended  him  for  the 
Church,  but  the  narrcwness  of  the  ministry  and  the  shams  of 
the  people  did  not  appeal  to  him,  so  he  decided  to  give  his  life 
to  art  study  and  criticism,     H  e  married  a  girl  who  later  be- 
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came  infatuated  with  Millais,  the  artist.  This  was  a  deep  sor- 
row to  Ruskin,  but  he  bore  it  nobly,  even  allowing  her  to  re- 
ceive a  divorce  from  him,  and  he  gave  her  away  at  the  mar- 
riage alter.  This  sermon  of  forgiveness,  together  with  many 
others  he  gave  to  the  world,  although  they  were  not  delivered 
from  the  pulpit  ;  and  his  influence  is  being  felt  in  nations  which 
he  never  expected  to  influence. 

Ruskin  was  a  realist.  The  people  up  to  this  time  had  been 
looking  into  the  past  for  the  beautiful,  but  Ruskin  believed 
that  there  was  enough  beauty  in  nature  itself.  The  artist 
learned  from  him  to  study  nature  as  it  is,  and  not  to  idealize 
nature.  He  believed  that  one  must  be  willing  to  see  the  beau- 
tiful, and  by  beauty  he  meant,  to  show  sympathy  to  men,  to  be 
willing  and  glad  to  work  for  the  joy  of  doing  work  well,  and 
above  all  to  keep  clear  our  sight  of  the  real  mysteries  and 
and  nobility  of  life.  He  believed  that  there  is  enough  in 
nature  around  one  for  inspection,  if  only  one  will  see  and  study 
to  understand  it. 

The  arts  must  be  the  true  representation  of  the  character  of 
the  people  of  the  times,  said  Ruskin.  One  cannot  truly  con- 
ceive anything  truly  fine  until  one's  character  is  right.  The 
truly  beautiful  arts  must  come  from  the  innermost  thoughts  of 
a  sincere  people.  He  believed  that  one's  character  was  framed, 
to  a  great  extent,  by  surroundings,  and  that  pleasant  surround- 
ings must  be  had  if  the  people  were  to  be  raised  from  their 
lowly  places.  He  was  very  practical  in  his  ideas,  and  he  did 
not  believe  in  talking  high  ideals  to  a  man  who  was  hungry 
and  cold.  He  believed  that  all  humanity  must  be  made  com- 
fortable physically  before  they  can  be  elevated  morally.  He 
realized  keenly  with  what  the  working  class  had  to  contend. 
He  knew  that  the  great  mass  of  men,  and  even  women  and 
children,  were  working  with  all  their  strength  to  keep  the  wolf 
from  the  door.  This  is  all  they  were  doing  and  all  they  could 
do,  so  something  must  be  done  for  them.  There  were  plenty 
of  people  who  were  playing  with  their  horses  and  gowns  who 
might  a  great  deal  better  spend  money  on  some  useful  thing, 
that  is,  something  useful  to  humanity,  and  for  these  Ruskin 
had  his  advice. 

At  the  death  of  his  father,  Ruskin  was  left  a  large  fortune, 
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almost  the  whole  amount  of  which  was  spent  in  some  charit- 
able way.  He  set  an  example  in  making  parks.  He  re- 
modeled or  tore  down  or  re-built  many  tenement  houses,  so 
that  a  few  might  have  more  comfortable  homes  ;  he  brought 
to  the  doors  of  the  poor  his  treasuries  of  art,  science,  litera- 
ture, and  poetry  ;  he  founded  and  endowed  museums  ;  he 
offered  these  costly  and  precious  collections  to  the  people  ;  he 
wore  out  his  life  in  teaching  them  the  elements  of  art ;  he  gave 
his  money  and  his  life  for  the  sake  of  humanity  ;  he  showed 
the  working  man  how  to  use  his  tools,  and  how  to  be  happy 
by  doing  his  best  in  the  place  God  had  put  him. 

He  showed  girls  why  they  should  read  and  how  this  read- 
ing should  be  done  ;  he  tried  to  make  them  realize  how  much 
importance  was  placed  upon  them  in  this  life  ;  he  taught  them 
how  they  should  be  educated  in  order  to  know  great  teachers 
and  men  of  the  past  ;  he  laid  great  emphasis  on  the  place  that 
girls  and  women  hold  in  the  world ;  they  can  make  or  spoil  it. 
He  taught  them  the  duties  of  the  home  and  the  home  life.  He 
put  forth  an  idea  almost  entirely  new  in  his  time,  that  women 
might  enter  any  profession  with  benefit  to  the  profession  and 
the  world.  He  showed  them  what  a  broad  field  lay  open  be- 
fore them. 

At  the  time  Ruskin  put  forth  all  these  ideas  the  world  called 
him  somewhat  impractical,  but  let  us  see  what  the  world  is  do- 
ing to-day  along  these  same  lines.  Perhaps  the  world  is  not 
directly  influenced  by  him,  but  its  reforms  follow  very  closely 
the  ideals  which  he  set  forth.  To-day  we  have  public  parks  ; 
now  there  are  many  more  public  museums  than- in  Ruskin' s 
time.  Slowly  the  ugly,  tumbled  down  tenement  houses  are 
baing  re-built,  with  a  view  to  beauty  and  comfort.  Many  busi- 
ness men  are  making  the  men  under  them  more  comfortable  by 
providing  for  them  a  place  where  they  may  rest  during  the 
noon  hour.  The  smoke  of  the  cities  is  being  done  away  with, 
and  even  in  New  York  City  unnecessary  noise  is  being  quieted. 
Women  are  being  educated,  with  great  benefit  to  the  home 
and  the  business  world.  They  are  beginning  to  realize  their 
duties  and  are  rising  to  the  opportunities.  "She  openeth  her 
mouth  with  wisdom,  and  on  her  tongue  is  the  law  of  kind- 
ness." 
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Ruskin  said,  "Whatever  our  station  in  life  may  be,  at  this 
crisis,  those  of  us  who  mean  to  fulfill  our  duty  ought  first  to 
live  on  as  little  as  we  can,  and  secondly,  to  do  all  the  whole- 
some work  for  it  we  can,  and  to  spend  all  we  can  spare 
in  doing  all  the  sure  good  we  can."  This  he  did  ;  this  is  the 
summary  of  his  life. 

Class  Exercise.  — C.  B.  L.   'op 

WOMAN'S  SUFFRAGE. 

\  A  7  OMEN  -should  have  the  right  to  vote,  first,  because 
V  *  they  are  men's  equals.  They  are  morally  better. 
In  the  reports  of  prisons,  reformatories,  etc.,  men's  and  boys' 
names  appear  more  often  than  girls'  and  women's.  Women, 
time  and  time  again,  have  been  admitted  to  have  firm  reason, 
endurance,  foresight,  skill,  patience,  temperate  will  and 
strength.  Are  not  these  the  qualifications  so  greatly  needed 
in  the  councils  of  the  republic  ?  Where  then,  does  the  legiti- 
macy of  soverignty  lie  ?  With  the  thousands  who  have  the 
power  without  these  qualifications,  or  with  the  other  thou- 
sands who  have  the  qualifications  but  are  forcibly  excluded 
from  the  power  ?  In  education  women  are  men's  equals.  Con- 
sult the  statistics  of  the  Common  and  High  Schools.  You  find 
that  there  are  more  among  the  girls  who  graduate  than  there 
are  among  the  boys.  Then  there  are  women  who  have  a 
higher  education.  Are  not  teachers,  business  women,  lawyers, 
college  graduates,  nurses  and  doctors  as  intelligent,  yes,  more 
intelligent,  than  most  voters?  Surely  women  with  such  edu- 
cation are  more  capable  of  voting  than  many  men  who  do  vote. 
But  the  political  system  of  to-day  renders  all  women,  no  matter 
how  well  born,  how  rich,  how  intelligent,  how  servicable  to 
the  state,  the  political  inferiors  of  all  men,  no  matter  how 
basely  born,  how  poverty  stricken,  how  ignorant,  how  vicious, 
how  brutal.  The  pauper  in  the  almshouse  may  vote  ;  the  lady 
who  devotes  herself  to  getting  the  almshouse  made  habitable 
can  not.  Communities  are  agitated  and  legislatures  convulsed 
to  devise  means  to  secure  the  right  of  suffrage  to  any  illiterate 
voter,  while  well-educated  women  in  the  state  are  left  in 
silence,  obliterated  behind  this  cloud  of  often  besotted  ignor- 
ance. 
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All  people  are  familiar  with  the  great  axiom  of  our  govern- 
ment, "  Taxation  without  representation  is  tyranny."  We 
have  been  taught  that  "  in  union  there  is  strength."  Have 
we  a  true  union,  have  we  a  representative  government  when 
one-half  of  the  people  have  no  voice  in  it  ?  Are  not  women 
taxed  without  representation  ?  When  a  woman  has  stock  in  a 
business  deal  she  can  vote  in  its  direction,  why  not  for  her 
taxes  ?  There  is  in  this  Union  State  to-day  over  a  billion  dol- 
lars' worth  of  property  owned  by  women.  Ought  they  to  have 
no  vote  in  the  government  when  they  pay  taxes  ?  Women  ask 
that  the  government  mold  a  constitution  for  our  State  consis- 
tent with  its  profession  ;  that  our  government  be  no  more  false 
to  its  trust,  and  that  justice  be  henceforth  enthroned  as  law. 

Woman  should  be  allowed  to  vote  because  of  her  great  in- 
fluence on  politics.  Observe  what  great  good  woman  has  done 
in  school  betterment  in  the  last  twenty-eight  years.  She  has 
made  the  schools  more  sanitary,  the  teachers  more  efficient, 
the  methods  of  instruction  better.  Even  the  lowest  people  de- 
sire to  have  their  children's  condition  bettered,  therefore  if 
women  had  a  voice  in  the  government  they  would  endeavor  to 
pass  law's  for  their  children's  betterment.  If  mothers  knew 
politics  better  they  could  instruct  their  children  in  politics,  thus 
making  the  citizens  of  the  next  generation  better  politicians. 

For  years  campaign  speeches,  of  different  political  parties, 
have  been  remarkably  free  from  vulgarity.  Why  ?  Because 
the  stump  speakers  have  suddenly  become  chaste  ?  No,  not  at 
all.  But  because  fully  one-half  of  the  listeners  have  been 
women.  Can  you  not  see  in  this  a  prophecy  ?  When  you  give 
women  the  ballot  for  a  lever  they  will  help  you  to  level  up, 
rather  than  down,  the  political  status. 

Ruskin  advises  us  when  in  doubt  to  seek  great  men's  opin- 
ions. One  of  Plato's  wisest  sayings  is  that,  "in  the  administra- 
tion of  a  State,  neither  a  woman  as  a  woman,  or  a  man  as  a 
man,  has  any  special  functions,  but  the  gitts  are  equally  dif- 
fused in  both  sexes." 

Woman  should  be  allowed  to  vote  because  she  would  be  the 
w7orking- woman's  protection.  Ought  she  not  to  be  protected  ? 
Consider  her  economic  value.  The  suffrage  as  a  right  and  a 
privilege  for  woman  is  urged  for  the  protection  and  advance- 
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merit  of  our  industrial  and  self-supporting  homes.  The  gov- 
ernmental stamp  of  unequality  extends  to  governmental  pay, 
and  women  receive  invariably  lower  salaries  for  equal  service 
with  men.  Avenues  for  woman's  employment  are  over- 
crowded ;  from  sheer  necessity  they  have  been  forced  to  fight 
against  prejudice  and  to  invade  men's  departments.  Men  can 
can  not,  or  will,  not  represent  the  working- woman.  Men  repre- 
sent only  the  ordinary  interests  of  life,  while  women  would,  if 
the  chance  were  given  them,  represent  the  interests  of  home. 
Men  never  have,  of  their  own  volition,  granted  a  right  to  wo- 
man. It  had  only  been  after  persistent  efforts,  on  the  part  of 
women  themselves,  that  any  point  has  been  gained.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  bills  concerning  woman's  right  of  disposal  of  her 
own  children  and  right  to  her  own  property.  This  shows  that 
one  class  cannot  represent  another  without  doing  injustice  to 
the  class  represented. 

Women  should  be  allowed  to  vote  because  debarring  them 
is  against  the  Constitution.  The  preamble  of  that  noble  in- 
strument declares  that,  "we  the  people  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  grateful  to  Almighty  God  for  our  freedom,  in  order  to 
secure  its  blessings  do  establish  this  Constitution."  It  will 
scarcely  be  denied  that  women  are  people.  Women  are  counted 
in  the  basis  of  representation.  What  absurdity  has  been  made 
of  language,  by  the  use  of  of  words  utterly  without  meaning, 
so  long  as  women  are  disfranchised.  Of  course,  the  people  of 
New  York  State  did  not  establish  this  Constitution — only  a 
portion  of  them. 

The  opening  paragraph  of  that  grand  first  article  of  the  Con- 
stitution, which  is,  in  reality,  our  bill  of  rights,  contains  the 
•  words  :  Section  i.  "  No  member  of  this  State  shall  be  disfran- 
chised or  deprived  of  any  rights  or  privileges  secured  to  any 
citizen,  unless  by  law  of  the  land  or  judgment  of  his  peers." 
What  does  this  mean  ?  Women  are  members  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  State  in  which  they  live.  They  have  been 
declared  so  by  the  XIV  amendment  of  the  National  Constitu- 
tion and  by  Section  1492  of  the  United  States.  Women  are 
Still  disfranchised.  On  what  ground?  Not  by  the  judgment 
of  their  peers— that  they  never  had  in  any  court,  nor  can  the 
words  "  law  of  the  land  "  be  held  as  disfranchising  women,  for 
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the  most  careful  interpreters  of  the  Constitution  in  Art.  i  have 
declared  that  :  These  words  do  not  mean  a  statute  passed  by 
the  Legislature  for  the  purpose  of  working  wrong.  The  mean- 
ing is  that  no  member  of  this  State  shall  be  disfranchised  or 
deprived  of  any  right  or  privilege,  unless  the  matter  shall  be 
adjudged  against  him  upon  trial  under  course  of  law.  By  per- 
mitting all  the  people  of  this  State,  women  as  well  as  men,  to 
elect  officers  who  shall  make  and  enact  laws  under  which  we 
must  all  live,  for  the  first  time  the  actualities  of  government 
will  coincide  with  the  Constitution. 

REFUTATION. 

The  argument  that  women  should  not  vote  because  they 
cannot  bear  arms  is  useless.  Is  not  the  work  done  by  nurses 
such  as  Florence  Nightingale,  in  Crimea,  and  Clara  Barton, 
the  founder  of  the  Red  Cross  Society,  equal  to  the  work  of  the 
common  soldier  ?  When  women  have  shouldered  the  musket 
it  has  been  to  as  much  advantage  as  when  men  did.  Consider 
the  noble  records  of  women  who  have  enlisted  and  served  as 
men.  Take  the  services  rendered  by  Jeanne  D'Arc,  who 
buckled  on  her  sword  and  led  her  countrymen  to  victory. 

But  America  is  a  peaceful  country,  and  if  war  should  ari.se 
there  are  sufficient  numbers  of  men  soldiers. 

It  is  an  absurd  argument  that  it  is  women's  place  to  stay  at 
home  and  care  for  children  and  home.  It  would  take  the  wo- 
man no  longer  to  vote  than  it  does  the  man.  If  woman's  place 
is  at  home,  man's  is  in  the  field  or  office. 

It  is  said  that  woman  sufferage  wilt  destroy  the  homes  of  the 
State  and  obliterate  the  womanliness  of  the  women.  But 
this  is  not  true. 

The  State  will  have  better  homes  and  better  women  because 
it  enlarges  the  sphere  of  the  sex.  The  ballot  will  not  unsex 
woman,  because  the  constitution  of  women,  physical  and  men- 
tal, is  governed  by  a  law  as  old  as  the  universe.  Women  will 
be  women,  with  or  without  ballot. 

The  theory  that  not  all  women  desire  to  vote  is  preposterous. 
It  is  not  compulsory  that  all  men  vote.  Why  should  the  law 
be  different  for  women  ? 

It  is  a  foolish  argument  that  women  should  not  vote  because 
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they  never  have.     Should  the  right  of  voting  be  denied  the 
boys  on  their  reaching  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  ? 

The  argument  that  the  illiterate  would  be  predominant  is  not 
true.  There  are  one  hundred  thousand  women  who  have  an 
education  to  counterbalance  twenty  thousand  illiterate  women. 

conclusion. 

Therefore,  since  women  are  men's  equals,  since  they  are 
taxed  without  representation,  since  they  have  a  great  effect  on 
politics,  and  since  it  is  not  contrary  to  or  against  the  Constitu- 
tion, women  be  allowed  the  right  to  vote. 

— M.  S.  Keuka  Institute,  ipop. 

Class  exercise  in  argumentation. 

THE  COLLEGE  SEAL. 

r"PHE  College  officers  have  felt  for  some  time  the  need  of  a 
■*■  new  seal.  The  one  in  use  up  to  this  time  has  not  been 
felt  to  adequately  express  the  spirit  that  prevades  this  institu- 
tion. Therefore  an  entirely  new  seal,  both  in  form  and  motto, 
has  been  adopted,  and  appears  for  the  first  time  with  this  num- 
ber of  The  College  Record. 

We  hope  the  device  for  this  new  seal  has  been  adopted  in  a 
spirit  of  true  prophecy.  If  it  has  been  so  chosen,  it  means 
that  not  only  from  warm  summer  breezes  of  refreshment,  and 
rich  sunshine  of  prosperity  shall  come  grace  and  growth  and 
beauty,  but  that  every  winter  gale  that  twists  its  branches, 
and  every  storm  that  thunders  round  its  head  and  strains  at 
its  roots,  shall  only  bend  it  into  curves  of  strength,  and  send  its 
roots  to  seek  their  holding  and  their  nourishment  deeper  down, 
to  spread  their  fibres  in  a  soil  where  neither  drouth  nor  flood 
can  come. 

The  class  of  1909,  Keuka  College,  has  requested  to  be  allow- 
ed to  present  to  the  College  the  press  for  the  new  seal,  and  the 
College  wishes  to  express  its  pleasure  in  the  spirit  of  loyalty 
and  helpfulness  indicated  by  this  class  gift. 
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-      THE  PROGRAM  OF  PRESENTATION. 

Invocation. 

Keuka  College  without  a  Seal, 

Miss  Ball. 
Music. 

History  of  the  Seal, 

Mr.  Colelli. 

11  E  Glande  Quercura  Kducimus," 

Miss  L,ockhart. 
Music. 

Presentation  of  Seal, 

Mr.  Maynard,  Class  President. 

Response, 

President  Space. 
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BASEBALL. 

T3  ASEBALL  at  Keuka  has  no  rival  as  a  school  sport.  As 
^—*  strong  a  team  is  maintained  as  possible,  and  a  reason- 
able number  of  games  are  played. 

The  base  ball  team  of  1908  was  probably  the  fastest  that 
ever  represented  this  school,  and  it  is  with  considerable  pride 
that  their  schedule  of  games  played  is  presented. 

OPPOSING  TEAM.  KEUKA.  OPPONENTS. 

Pulteney 9  o 

Starkey  Seminary 9  o 

Lyons  (Ontario  League)  (11  innings     .    .  1  2 

Cook  Academy o  2 

Lima  Seminary 17  o 

Empire  Bridge  Co.,  Elmira 1  o 

Mansfield  State  Normal 3  5 

Rochester  Business  Institute 11  o 

Lima  Seminary 10  2 

Rochester  Business  Institute      3  1 

Cook  Academy jo  o 

Mansfield  State  Normal 8  4 

Canandaigua  (Y.  M.  C.  A.) 12  4 

Willard  State  Hospital 9  2 

Canandaigua  (Y.  M.  C.  A.)      9  3 

SUMMARY. 

Games  Won 12 

dames  Lost 3 

Total 15 

Kcuka's  total  score 112 

Opponent's  total  score 25 

Although    several    members   of    last    year's  team  have  left 
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school,  we  are  anticipating   placing  the   fastest  team    in  the 
field  that  has  ever  represented  the  school. 

Several  games  are  already  scheduled  for  1909  with  the  lead- 
ing teams  of  Western  new  York. 

— Glenn  L.  Judd,  Mgr. 

TENNIS. 

"TT'IFTEEN  ALL."     That  is  the  cry  which  you  can  in- 

■^  variably  hear  when  you  are  within  hearing  distance  of 
our  tennis  courts.  Of  course,  the  day  must  be  favorable  for 
tennis,  but  then  at  Keuka,  we  get  more  than  our  share  of 
fine  tennis  days,  in  the  fall  and  spring  terms. 

We  have  two  of  the  finest  courts  in  our  section  of  the 
country.  In  that,  we  have  something  to  be  thankful  for. 
They  are  clay  courts,  and  the  only  drawback  is  this,  that 
when  you  attempt  to  play  soon  after  rain,  you  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  carrying  nearly  one-half  of  the  clay  on  the  court  about 
your  feet. 

Tennis  is  undisputedly  one  of  the  foremost  of  American 
sports,  both  in  popularity  and  in  health-giving.  By  the  way, 
have  you  ever  played  at  tennis  ?  No?  Well,  you  don't  know 
what  you've  missed.  No  more  charming  and  fascinating  game 
ever  existed.  It  is  its  fascination  that  has  made  the  game  so 
popular.  Indeed,  so  attractive  is  tennis  to  Keuka' s  lady  stu- 
dents, that  even  when  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  hovers 
near  250,  they  persist  in  going  out  to  play. 

Everyone  at  our  College  is  directly  or  indirectly  inter- 
ested in  tennis.  Young  ladies,  young  men,  professors 
and  their  wives,  and  even  their  children,  one  and  all,  have 
contributed  their  efforts  toward  making  this  game  popular. 

Efforts  will  be  put  forth  this  coming  spring  to  develop  a 
tennis  team  to  represent  Keuka  College.  There  is  certainly 
enough  material  available,  but  it  must  be  developed.  Efforts 
will  be  made  also,  to  get  every  girl  at  Keuka  interested  in 
tennis.  One  court  will  be  for  their  exclusive  use.  It  is  the 
hope  of  the  management  that  a  Girls  Tennis  Club  will  be  or- 
ganized, to  look  after  their  own  interests  on  the  courts. 

The  tennis  courts  will  be  gotten  in  shape  as  early  as  possi- 
ble in  the  spring.     We  ask  for  the  earnest  support  of  each  stu- 
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dent  interested,  to  make  this  department  of  our  Athletic  sports 
a  success,  as  well  as  a  means  of  developing  College  spirit  and 
good  fellowship  among  loyal  Keukians.  We  hope  to  make 
the  tennis  season  of  the  spring  of  1909  so  attractive,  that  each 
student,  professor,  or  officer  of  the  College  will  wish  to  own  a 
tennis  racket  before  spring  is  over. 

— Ralph  Cerreta,  Mgr. 

BASKET  BALL. 

TDASKET  BALL  at  Keuka  College  carries  with  it  a  wide 
-*— *  interest  among  the  student  body.  It  affords  our  only 
athletic  sport  for  fall  and  winter,  and  although  we  do  not 
boast  of  our  strength  in  this  line,  we  are  able  to  cope  success- 
fully with  all  the  schools  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  in  our. vicinity. 

The  team  of  '07  and  '08  was  especially  strong.  They 
played  a  schedule  of  22  of  the  best  games  that  could  be 
arranged,  winning  16  games  out  of  the  number. 

Our  team  this  year,  although  somewhat  weaker  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season,  is  developing  into  a  strong  well  bal- 
anced team.  They  have  played,  with  satisfactory  results,  the 
smaller  part  of  their  schedule,  and  are  working  hard  to  be 
able  to  make  it  interesting  for  the  teams  which  they  are  to 
meet  during  the  remainder  of  the  season. 

The  Athletic  Association  supports  two  teams,  giving  the 
second  team  from  4  to  6  matched  games  with  second  teams  of 
the  neighboring  schools. 

—  Will  R.  Whitmarsh,  Mgr. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  COST. 

T^OR  the  great  majority  of  young  men  and  women,  where 
^  they  shall  go  to  college,  and  often,  whether  they  go  at 
all,  is  a  matter  of  dollars.  Few  are  so  situated  that  they  can 
consider  only  the  advantages  of  each  college  in  equipment, 
location,  and  courses,  and  treat  the  question  of  cost  as  inciden- 
tal. And  perhaps  this  is  well  enough  after  all,  for  many  of  the 
best  students  that  come  to  Keuka  College  are  those  who  have 
to  count  the  cost  most  carefully.  The  very  fact  that  educa- 
tion is  hard  to  secure  seems  to  make  it  doubly  precious. 
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Keuka  College  was  founded  as  a  school  for  poor  boys  and 
girls.  The  dream  of  those  that  started  this  work  was  that 
through  this  institution  the  benefits  of  education  might  be 
placed  within  the  reach  of  those  to  whom  they  would  be  other- 
wise be  denied. 

And  this  dream  has,  in  a  great  measure,  become  a  reality. 
Many  students  have  passed  through  this  school  who  have  not 
been  poor,  but  the  aim  of  the  founders  has  never  been  lost 
sight  of.  The  rates  of  tuition  and  other  school  charges  have 
remained  low  ;  and  most  of  the  work  about  the  institution  has 
been  done  by  students.  Of  course  the  number  of  students  who 
can  work  through  any  institution  is  sharply  limited.  But  by 
keeping  all  school  charges  at  the  lowest  possible  point  the  school 
is  reaching  those  to  whom  it  was  meant  to  minister. 

The  tuition  at  Keuka  College  is  only  $36  per  year.  The 
rooms,  most  of  which  are  unusually  large  for  dormitory  rooms, 
rent  from  $22.00  to  $28.00  per  year.  A  room  on  the  east  side, 
looking  out  over  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  lakes,  costs  but 
$26.00  per  student  when  shared  by  a  room-mate.  The  board- 
ing hall  is  under  the  charge  of  the  college.  An  abundance  of 
plain,  nourishing  food  is  furnished,  and  the  rates  are  but  $2.50 
per  week.  Books  cost  from  $5.00  to  $15.00  per  year.  The 
laundry  is  run  by  a  student  and  the  rates  are  very  low.  As 
the  school  is  situated  in  the  country,  few  calls  for  money  arise 
for  other  than  school  expenses.  Altogether  it  might  be  called 
the  school  where  the  dollar  goes  farthest. 

The  question  may  be  asked  :  How  can  a  good  school  be  run 
with  such  low  fees  ?  The  answer  is  :  On  account  of  the  sacri- 
fice of  many  generous  men  and  women,  who  are  giving  the 
money  necessary  to  make  up  the  difference  between  what 
students  can  pay  and  what  good  teachers  cost. 

Do  you  wish  to  help  ?  You  can,  with  money,  or  by  sending 
a  student,  or  by  coming  yourself  as  a  student.  If  you  desire 
to  know  about  the  quality  of  the  work  here,  there  are  some  in- 
teresting points  that  any  officer  of  the  school  will  be  glad  to 
present. 
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ADMISSION. 
r  [  'HE  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  College 
-*■  class  are  practically  those  for  the  new  college  entrance 
diploma,  now  issued  by  the  Education  Department  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  For  1909,  however,  these  requirements 
will  be  slightly  modified  as  regards  the  Science  course  (leading 
to  the  degree  B.  S. ),  in  that  10  counts,  or  two  years'  work, 
will  be  required  in  foreign  language  instead  of  20.  The  re- 
quirements for  admission,  as  in  effect  for  1909,  are  given  be- 
low. In  estimating  work  done  in  schools  not  under  the 
Regents  of  the  State  of  New  York,  five  counts  will  be  allowed 
for  each  subject  studied  forty  weeks,  with  five  recitations  per 
week,  and  satisfactorily  passed  in  examination.  Subjects 
studied  less  than  a  year  will  usually  receive  credit  in  propor- 
tion to  the  time.  In  all  cases  the  New  York  State  Regents' 
Syllabus  will  be  taken  as  the  standard  in  estimating  the  value 
of  work  done. 

Students  who  offer  subjects  for  entrance  which  have  not 
been  passed  in  Regents'  examinations  must  present  a  proper 
certificate  of  their  completion.  This  must  be  made  by  the 
principal  or  other  properly  qualified  officer  of  the  school  in 
which  the  work  completed.  Blanks  for  this  purpose  may  be 
obtained  from  the  College. 

In  the  Institute  or  Preparatory  Department,  work  done  in 
other  schools  will  be  credited  toward  graduation  when  certified 
to  as  above,  or  when  it  has  been  passed  in  Regents'  exami- 
nations. 

The  school  reserves  the  right  to  refuse  credit  to  credentials 
from  any  school  which  is  clearly  below  the  standard  required 
by  the  Regents'  Department  of  New  York  State. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR   ADMISSION   TO   FRESHMAN   CLASS    I909. 

A.  B.  Course.  B  S.  Course. 

English 13  English 13 

Algebra 7  Algebra 7 

Plane  Geometry 5  Plane  Geometry 5 

Latin 20  Foreign  Language 10 

Second  Foreign  Language 10  Physics 5 

History 5  History   5 

Elective 10  Elective 25 

70  70 
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SPRING  REVIEW. 
'  I  'HERE  has  always  been  more  or  less  call  for  spring 
-*■  courses  at  Keuka  Institute.  Especially,  teachers  from 
other  States  where  many  elementary  schools  close  in  April, 
have  wished  to  come  here  for  the  remainder  of  our  school 
year.  The  school  has  never  been  in  position  to  meet  this 
demand  in  a  fully  satisfactory  manner.  To  offer  special  spring 
courses  would  require  a  considerably  larger  force  of  teachers, 
and  the  present  high  school  courses  of  study  hardly  admit  of 
short  time  subjects. 

For  the  present  year,  however,  the  class  work  in  all  full 
year  subjects  has  been  planned  with  a  view  to  the  completion 
of  all  advanced  work  about  the  middle  of  April.  Consequent- 
ly these  classes  will  begin  reviewing  at  that  time,  and  as  the 
whole  of  each  subject  will  be  rapidly  gone  over  in  review,  a 
course  can  be  had  in  almost  any  regular  subject.  This  affords 
an  opportunity  for  teachers  and  others  who  wish  to  freshen 
their  knowledge  in  some  line  of  school  work  to  do  so  quickly, 
and  at  very  moderate  expense.  Even  one  or  two  new  subjects 
might  be  taken  in  this  way  by  teachers,  as  their  experience  in 
teaching  and  study  would  enable  them  to  cover  the  work  more 
rapidly  than  less  mature  students. 

The  cost  of  such  a  course  is  very  small,  tuition  being  but  $9 
for  the  term  and  board  $2.50  per  week.  A  room  in  the  Dor- 
mitory would  cost  from  $6  to  $7  for  the  entire  term. 

Teachers  who  are  ambitious  to  broaden  their  teaching  range 
should  certainly  investigate  this  plan.  Surely  no  pleasanter  or 
more  profitable  way  of  spending  the  months  of  May  and  June 
could  be  found. 

Information  regarding  the  courses  available  will  be  fur- 
nished upon  request. 


COURSE   LEADING  TO  TtfE  A.  B.  COURSE. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR. 


FAI.L    TERM. 


Latin.  5 
fGreek.  4 
TFrench,  5 
tGertnan.  5 
Rhetoric.  4 
Advanced  Algebra.  5 
*Literary  Society.  1 


WINTER  TERM. 


SPRING    TERM. 


Latin.  5 
tGreek.  4 
tFrench.  5 
tGerman.  5 
Rhetoric.  4 
Solid  Geometry.  5 
*Literary  Society. 


Latin.  5 
tGreek.  4 
tFrench.  5 
tGerman.  5 
Rhetoric.  4 
Trigonometry.  5 
^Literary  Society.   1 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


Latin.  4 

Latin.  4 

Latin.  4 

tGreek.  4 

tGreek.  4 

tGreek.  4^ 

tFrench.  3 

tFrench.  3 

tFrench.  3 

tGerman.  3 

tGerman.  3 

tGerman.  3 

History  of  Literature.  3 

Hist,  of  Literature. 3 

Hist,  of  Literature  3 

Sacred  Literature.  1 

Sacred  Literature.   1 

Sacred  Literature,   1 

*Am    Constitutional  and 

Am.    Constitutional    and 

*Am.  Constitutional  and 

Political  History.  3 

Political  History.  3 

Political  History.  3 

*Physics.  5 

*Physics.  5 

^Physics,  5 

^Analytic  Geometry.  5 

*Differential  Calculus    5 

^Integral  Calculus.  5 

*Argumentation.  2 

*  Argumentation.  2 

^"Argumentation.  2 

^Literary  Society.  1 

^Literary  Society.   1 

^Literary  Society.   1 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 


*Hist.  German  Lit.  3 

*Hist.  German  Lit.  3 

^German  Lyrics.  3 

*Hist   French.  3 

*Hist.  French  Lit.  3 

*French  Lyrics.  3 

Epic  Poetry.  3 

Lyric  Poetry.  3 

Dramatic  Poetry.  3 

Mediaeval  History.  5 

Mod.  European  Hist.  5 

Mod.  European  Hist.  5 

*Hist.  of  Education.  5 

*Hist.    of   Education    and 

*Methods   and  Observa- 

*Am. Literature.  2 

Methods.  5 

tion.  5 

^Chemistry.  4 

*Am.  Literature.  2 

*Am.  Literature.  2 

*Biology.   5 

^Chemistry.  4 

^Chemistry.  4 

tLiterary  Society.  1 

^Biology.  5 

^Biology.  5 

^Literary  Society.   1 

^Literary  Society.  1 

SENIOR  YEAR. 


*Psych.  Applied.  2 

^Applied  Pcychology.  2 

Ethics.  5 

Psych.  General.  3 

Psychology,  General  3. 

^English  Prose.  3 

^English  Prose.  3 

^English  Prose.  3 

^Sociology,  5 

^Economics.  5 

*Logic.  5 

^Shakespeare.  2 

^Shakespeare    2 

*Shakespeare.  2 

*  Astronomy.  2 

*  Astronomy.  2 

^Astronomy,  2 

*Goethe's  Faust    2 

*Mod.  German  Writers   2 

^Goethe's  Faust.  2 

^Literary  Society.  1 

^Literary  Society.   1 

^Literary  Society.  1 

*Geology.  3 

*Geology,  3 

*Geology    3 

♦Elective 
fOne  required 
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COURSE    LEADING  TO  TJ4E   B.  S.  DEGREE. 
FRESHMAN  YEAR. 


FALL   TERM. 

WINTER  TERM. 

SPRING  TERM. 

tFrench  or  German.  5 
Rhetoric.  4 
Advanced  Algebra.  5 
Chemistry.  4 
^Literary  Society.   1 

tFrench  or  German.  5 
Rhetoric.  4 
Solid  Geometry.  5 
Chemistry.  4 
*Literary  Society.   1 

tFrench  or  German.  5 
Rhetoric.  4. 
Trigonometry.  5 
Chemistry.  4 
*Literary  Society.   1 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 

tFrench  or  German.  5 
Hist,  of  Literature.  3 
Physics.  5 

Analytic  Geometry.  5 
*Sacred  Literature.   1 
*Am.  Constitutional  and 

Political  History.  3 
^Literary  Society.  1 

tFrench  or  German.  5 
History  of  Literature.  3 
Physics.  5 

Differential  Calculus.  5 
*Sacred  Literature.   1 
*Am.  Constitutional   and 

Political  History.  3 
^Literary  Society.   1 

tGerman  or  French.  5 
History  of  Literature.  3 
Physics.  5 
Integral  Calculus.  5 
*Sacred  Literature.   1 
*Am   Constitutional  and 

Political  History.  3 
^Literary  Society.   1 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 


*Hist.  German  Lit.  3 

*Hist.  Germmau  Lit.  3 

^German  Lyrics.  3 

*Hist,  French  Lit.  3 

*Hist.  French  Lit.  3 

^French  Lyrics.  3 

"Epic  Poetry.  3 

*  Lyric  Poetry.  3 

^Dramatic  Poetry.  3 

Mediaeval  Hist.  5 

Modern  Europ.  Hist.  5 

Mod.  Europ.  Hist.  5 

Biology.  5 

Biology.  5 

Biology.  5 

-American  Literature  2 

^American  Literature  2 

^American  Literature.  2 

*Literary  Society.   1 

*Literary  Society.   1 

^Literary  Society.   1 

SENIOR  YEAR. 


^Psychology  Applied.  2 

^Psychology,  Applied.  2 

Ethics.  5 

Psychology,  General.  3 

Psychology,  General.  3 

Astronomy.  2 

Astronomy.  2 

Astronomy.  2 

Geology.  3 

Geology.  3 

Geology.  3 

English  Prose.  3 

^"English  Prose.  3 

xEng.  Prose.  3 

Economics.  5 

"Logic.  5 

^'Sociology.  5 

^Shakespeare.  2 

x'Shakespeare.  2 

"^Shakespeare.  2 

*Mod    Germ.  Writers.  2 

Goethe's  Faust.   2 

x  Goethe's  Faust.  2 

'"Literary  Society.   1 

'Literary  Society.   1 

x  Literary  Society.   1 

tivc. 
rOlIC  r'-'|iiircd 

The  figures  after  each  study  indicate  the  number  of  class  periods  per  week. 
The  rut  ire-  course  required  2,400  class  periods. 

All  five   hour  courses  in    French   and    German    arc   beginning  courses;    the 

three  hour,  advanced 
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